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SUMMERS IN BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


Some of the great problems requiring considerable study, thought, and action on the 
part of each American citizen 


Seven Major U. S. Problems 


Unless These Are Dealt With Wisely, American People May 
Pay Heavy Price for Their Citizenship Failure 


T is more than a year since victory 


came in Europe, and more than nine__ 


months since Japan was conquered. 
It had been hoped that the months 
following victory would see the United 
States on the road to peacetime pros- 
perity, and that they would see the 
nations of the world paving the way 
for permanent peace. These hopes 
have not been realized, either at home 
or abroad. The postwar era thus far 
has been one of unsettlement, disap- 
pointment, uneasiness, and fear. 

The war resulted in one of the most 
decisive victories in the history of 
warfare. It left Germany crushed and 
helpless. The Allies which had won 
this great victory were in a position 
t0 make any kind of settlement in 
Hurope which they chose to make, but 
ter a year had passed, they had made 
ho settlement, and had written no 
beace treaties. There is no peace in 
Hurope. Instead, there is fear and 
wife and famine. 

_The great nations which won the 
have differed greatly over the 
rms of settlement. They are sus- 
ious of one another and they act 
though they are getting ready for 
Mother war. On all sides, the fear 
Prevails that a third world war will 
®ome, with Russia pitted against the 
United States and Great Britain, with 
Smaller nations taking sides one way 
‘og the other. 

| Great Britain and Russia seem no 
Mnger to think of Germany as the 
*ommon enemy—as an enemy which 
Must be kept disarmed so that she 
Will be unable to start another war. 
SuUssia occupies and controls the east- 
an part of Germany (the main food- 
Poducing area), while Great Britain 
cupies and controls the northwestern 
etion, where the great industries are 


























































































































located. Each of these powers seems 
bent upon strengthening the section 
which it controls. The British hope 
that they can manage things so that 
a recovered Germany will support 
them in a war against Russia, while 
the Russians appear to be hoping that 
if Germany is made strong again, she 
will support them in a war against 
Great Britain. 

Our Secretary of State has proposed 
that the United States, Great Britain, 
Russia, and France form an alliance 
to last 25 years, during which period 
Germany will be kept disarmed so 
that she cannot strike again. This 
plan, however, has thus far been coldly 
received by Russia and England. 

Moreover, British and Russian in- 
terests conflict in other places, par- 
ticularly in the Mediterranean, where 
Britain has strong strategic bases and 
where Russia hopes to acquire such 
bases. The Russians and British are 
both competing for influence in Italy 
and in the Middle East. 


(Continued on page 2) 

















JOHNSON 
Challenge for American youth 


Jewish-Arab Conflict Over 


Palestine Reaches Climax 


Proposal to Send 100,000 Homeless European Jews to Holy 
Land Stirs New Crisis Involving Allied Powers 


HE question of Palestine has again 

reached an explosive stage.’ The 
Arabs and Jews have been engaged 
in conflict over this land for many 
years, and every attempt which is 
made to settle their differences leads 
to a new crisis. 

Last fall, a British-American Com- 
mittee of Inquiry was formed to study 
the problems of the Jewish people 
in Europe, and to investigate the pos- 
sibility of their migrating to Pales- 
tine. About two weeks ago, the com- 
mittee made its report. It recom- 
mended that 100,000 European Jews 
be admitted to Palestine this year. 
This was the same number that had 
been suggested by President Truman 
a few months earlier. 

The Arabs are up in arms over the 
possibility of 100,000 additional Jews 
being admitted to Palestine. At the 
present time, they are in a majority 
in that land, and they are determined 
to prevent the Jewish people from 
outnumbering them and from gaining 
the upper hand. 

The Jews, on the other hand, insist 
that they have a better historical 
claim on Palestine than any other 
people, and many of them desire to 
turn that small country into their 
national homeland. To the _ war- 
weary, homeless, long-oppressed Eu- 
ropean Jews, Palestine holds forth the 
promise of a new life. 


As the Jews have increased in num- 
bers in Palestine, the conflict between 
them and the Arabs has grown more 
bitter. Extremists on both sides have 
organized into armed bands, and mem- 
bers of these illegal groups attack and 
kill one another on frequent occasions. 
Only the presence of British troops 
prevents outright warfare between the 
conflicting forces. 

Because of this dangerous situation, 
the Anglo-American committee recom- 
mends that the British continue their 
supervision of Palestine until that 
land can be placed under the United 
Nations trusteeship plan. As soon as 
the Arabs and Jews can learn to live 
together peacefully, according to the 
committee, Palestine should become an 
independent nation. 

No one seems very happy over the 
committee’s report. Many European 
Jews are bitterly disappointed because 
they desire to migrate to Palestine 
in much larger numbers than is recom- 
mended. Many Arabs, on the other 
hand, say they will fight to the last 
ditch to prevent 100,000 more Jews 
from entering Palestine. 

The great powers are also vitally 
involved in this conflict. The British 
insist that they will not carry the 
whole military burden of keeping down 
disorders in Palestine if this plan 
is put into effect. They imply that 

(Concluded on page 6) 








When We Argue 


By Walter E. Myer 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN is said to 

have been quite argumentative 
when he was a boy. He liked to engage 
in controversy, and he was not always 
tactful in stating his views. When he 
argued he expressed his opinions eagerly 
and sometimes provocatively, with little 
regard for the feelings of those who 
were on the other side. 

Then one day, according to a recent 
biographer, he was reading Addison and 
Steele’s Spectator, and he came upon 
this bit of advice: “Avoid disputes 
as much as possible. If you are at any 
time to enter an argument, give your 
reasons with the utmost coolness and 
modesty.” 

Young Benjamin was so much im- 
pressed by this idea that he put it to 
use. He changed his manner of discus- 
sion. After that his conversation lost 
its cutting edge. When he argued he 
was less combative. He expressed him- 
self with mildness and restraint and 
with due regard for the opinions and 
feelings of others. 

Later in life, when he wrote his auto- 
biography, he passed on the advice which 
had meant so much to him. “I wish,” 
he said, “that well-meaning men would 
not lessen their power of doing good 


by a positive, as- 
suming manner, that 
seldom fails to dis- 
gust, tends to create 
opposition, and to 
defeat every one of those purposes for 
which speech was given to us, to wit, 
giving and receiving information or 
pleasure.” 

Many people never learn this lesson. 
They enter a discussion not to receive 
information but only to impart it. They 
look upon an argument as an opportunity 
to advance their own views and to prove 
their superiority over the other fellow. 
Too often they fail to distinguish be- 
tween an argument and a dispute. An 
argument, as they conduct it, takes on 
the nature of a quarrel. 

It is quite right that one should ex- 
press his convictions as logically and 
forcefully as he can, but if he is wise 
he will look upon the discussion as a 
give-and-take affair. He will listen as 
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well as talk. He will respect the opin- 
ions of his opponent and will change 
his views when new evidence seems to 
justify it. Above all, he will keep in mind 
the true purposes of discussion, among 
which, as Franklin said, is “giving and 
receiving information and pleasure.” 
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In the case of most of the disputes, 
our government is standing with the 
British. It is generally assumed in 
this country, though of course it has 
not been announced as an official pol- 
icy, that if war should come between 
Britain and Russia, we would support 
Britain. The reason for this feeling 
is the fear that if Russia should con- 
quer continental Europe and destroy 
Britain, she would be strong enough 
to attack us. 

There is much talk about getting 
away from the conflict for power 
among the great nations. There is 
talk of strengthening the United Na- 
tions so that this organization can 
maintain peace, but no nation, not even 
the United States, seems willing to 
have the United Nations decide the 
questions which are of greatest im- 
portance. Our government is talking 
about maintaining air and naval 
bases in the islands of the Pacific 
and the Atlantic. It is not talking 
about turning all strategic bases, the 
ones important to our defense as well 
as to other nations, over to the United 
Nations. 

The government and people of the 
United States seem not to have de- 
cided definitely upon problems of for- 
eign policy. They have not decided 
what responsibilities this country 
should take in maintaining order and 
peace. They have not decided defi- 
nitely upon the settlements they would 
like to see made in different parts of 
the world. They have not decided 
clearly what they would fight for and 
what they would not fight for, to what 
extent our defense should be guaran- 
teed by strengthening the United Na- 
tions, and to what extent we should 
maintain our interests by our own 
armed strength. 


Not Clear 


There is a similar confusion about 
our military policy. If we were as 
clear in our minds as the Russians and 
British are about what we want to 
achieve in international policy, if we 
knew as well as they know what we 
might want to fight for and where, 
we could more easily decide how large 
our air, land, and naval forces should 
be and what kind of implements of 
war we should maintain. 

But we are not as clear on these 
points as they are. Any nation’s mili- 
tary forces should be ready at all 
times to support its foreign policy, 
but if a nation is not clear about these 
policies, it has no standards by which 
to decide how powerful its armaments 
should be. 

The heads of our Army and Navy, 
of. course, have their plans. They 
have made recommendations as to what 
our equipment should be. They have 
proposed that a great deal of money 
be spent in research so that we may 
have on hand the most effective im- 
plements of modern war. They have 
asked for an extension of the draft 
and for universal military service, so 
that our Army and Navy may be kept 
up to the size which they think is 
required. 

So far these recommendations have 
not been heeded. Some people think 
the recommendations are unwise, that 
for example, universal service is not 
needed. Others merely echo the cry, 
“Bring the boys home.” The result is 
that our air forces are merely a skel- 


Seven Major Problems Facing American People 


(Continued from page 1) 


eton of what they were. Many of our 
ships are inadequately manned, and 
the ranks of our armies have been 
thinned to the point which military 
experts consider dangerous. 
Concerning one problem, that of 
international control of atomic energy 
—probably the most important prob- 
lem before the world today—our gov- 
ernment does have a plan. It has not 
been officially endorsed by the govern- 
ment, but it was worked out by a 
committee headed by our Under Secre- 
tary of State, Dean Acheson, and will 
probably have official government sup- 
port if it is approved by the public. 
This plan is outlined in a state- 


the greatest famine in human history 
if the United States, Canada, and cer- 
tain other important food-producing 
countries do not quickly increase their 
shipments of food to stricken areas. 
If famine conditions continue unre- 
lieved not only will millions suffer and 
die but there will be disorder and 
unsettlement, and the conditions of 
chaos may easily lead to war. 

There is every evidence that the 
American people are willing to do their 
part. Polls of opinion show that they 
would support food rationing or other 
measures which the government might 
adopt to obtain adequate relief sup- 
plies, but the relief work has not been 
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A three-sided problem 


ment known as the “Acheson Report.” 
The committee recommends that the 
United Nations should create an Au- 
thority under its control. This com- 
pany, it is said, should have the sole 
and exclusive right to mine uranium 
and thorium—the materials from 
which atomic bombs are made. No 
nation, and no company within a na- 
tion, should have the right to mine 
these materials or to create stock- 
piles of them. 

The Acheson plan makes provision 
for the use of atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes. After the United 
Nations Authority had mined uranium 
and thorium, it could “denature” 
them—that is, manufacture them in 
such condition that they could be used 
in industry but not for explosives. It 
could then sell thesé materials to na- 
tions, or companies within nations, 
for use in industry. 

Closely connected with problems of 
foreign policy is the problem of re- 
lieving hunger in Europe and Asia. 
These continents are threatened with 


well planned and is not well organized. 
There is a lack of leadership in the 
administration and in Congress—a 
failure of leadership for which both 
political parties share responsibility. 
The government has indeed adopted 
certain measures. It has cut flour 
production for use in this country 
by a fourth. It has prevented millers 
from holding back stocks of flour. It 
has offered a bonus to the farmers 
if they will sell the wheat and corn 
which they hold. It has urged the pub- 
lic to save food. But the government 
could and should do more to meet 
this tragic and dangerous crisis. 
During recent weeks, we have sup- 
plied only about half as much food as 
we promised earlier. During the last 
week of April, we shipped only 2,440 
tons of fats, whereas we had promised 
to ship 12,000 tons. During the first 
week of May, we fell 150,000 tons. be- 
hind the promised schedule of wheat 
exports. This was enough, according 
to Acting Secretary of State Acheson, 
to have provided a week’s bread ration 


for approximately 72,000,000 persons, 

When we turn from internationg} 
affairs to the domestic scene, we fing 
ourselves in the midst of grave prob. 
lems with which we are wrestling half. 
heartedly and _ inefficiently. These 


problems have not come upon yg: 


quickly and unexpectedly. For ex. 
ample, everyone knew in advance that 
when the war was over, quarrels be. 
tween labor and management were to 
be expected, but a national labor poliey 
was not adopted. No plans were de. 
veloped for dealing with employer. 
worker disputes which tie up essential 
industries and threaten the economic 
life of the nation. 

These industrial conflicts raise im. 
portant problems of national policy, 
When disputes between employers and 
workers tie up an industry essential 
to national health and security, how is 
the national interest to be safe. 
guarded? 

This problem has not been ade. 
quately dealt with. As the New York 
Times says, ‘““No one dreams of ap- 
pointing an expert commission to 
study the matter and recommend a 
rounded program of labor legislation, 
One would think that no major strike 
threatening the economic life of the 
nation was ever going to occur again.” 

But, as the Times continues, “It does 
occur again. The country demands ac- 
tion from Congress. Congress de- 
mands action from the Administration, 
Those who, in more quiet periods, have 
been urging moderate steps toward 
the restoration of a better balance in 
federal labor legislation think this an 
opportune moment to urge their mod- 
erate proposals again. But just as 
those proposals were ignored in quiet 
times on the ground that there was 
no need for them, so they are now re- 
jected on the ground that they are 
obviously too late and too moderate.” 


Other Issues 


The problem of industrial peace is 
but one of many with which we are 
entangled. After months of wran- 
gling in and out of Congress, inflation 
is an immediate and serious threat. 
The big issue is this: Shall the Of- 
fice of Price Administration be con- 
tinued, and shall it retain power to 
fix the prices of most of the products 
of American industry? 

The House of Representatives 
passed a bill taking away most of 
OPA’s power. This action was fol- 
lowed by a storm of protest. Senators 
were swamped with letters demanding 
that OPA powers be retained. What 
the Senate will do about it is still a 
question. 

Supporters of the OPA think that 
if price-fixing is ended, prices will 
skyrocket. Opponents of the OPA 
think that if business is freed from 
price controls, production will increase 
rapidly so that people can more easily 
buy what they want without bidding 
up prices. , 

If the wrong decision is made in 
this matter, inflation will result, prices 
will rise rapidly, industry will: be dis- 
organized. The value of the dollar 
will fall. Bondholders and other people 
with fixed incomes will suffer.. Work- 
ers will demand higher wages to pay 
for the higher costs of living. There 
will be industrial strife and the result 
may be a national catastrophe. It is 
important, therefore, that the people 
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form themselves and use their in- 
ence for the policies which, in their 
winion, will prevent runaway prices. 

Housing is another problem with 
shich the government has wrestled 
juring the last year, without having 
complished very much thus far. That 
iere is a serious shortage of housing 
preryone knows. A large proportion 
of the families of the nation are living 
iy crowded quarters. Poor housing 
more than an inconvenience. It 
seans bad sanitary and social condi- 
js, and an increase of crime. 

Bills providing for a national hous- 
ng program are soon expected to re- 
give the approval of Congress. The 

am calls for the construction of 
9,700,000 houses and apartment units 
iy the end of 1947. These are to be 
jweost houses, and preference is to 
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be given to veterans. 

Even if this program is adopted and 
entinued, it is estimated that it will 
te 10 years before adequate housing 
is provided for the American people. 
Ifthe people of the nation were really 
gncerned about the problem; if they 
insisted that we turn to housing with 
the same energy which characterized 
wr efforts during the war, housing 
ould be supplied for all in a much 
shorter time. 

Few thoughtful people are satisfied 
with the way our government has 
grappled with the grave problem of 
foreign and domestic policies during 
the months that have followed the end 
of the war. But there is a difference 
of opinion as to what should be done 
about it. 


Fault in Organization 

Many think that the trouble lies in 
the fact that Congress and the Presi- 
dent frequently do not work closely 
together. They think it would be bet- 
tr if we had a government like that 
of England. Then if Congress and 
the President failed to agree, an elec- 
tion could be held on the issues which 
were under discussion. As a result 
of the election, either there would be 
anew Congress or a new President. 
The two branches of the government 
could then be expected to work more 
tlosely together. 

Others think that we do not need 
such a change in our form of govern- 
ment. They argue that if the people 
themselves were more interested in 
Joublic questions, if they expressed 
their views to members of Congress 
and the President, and if they took 
& more active interest in politics, de- 
cisions in keeping with an informed 
public opinion would be made and we 
would handle our problems better. 
There is general agreement that, 
mcther or not changes in govern- 
Meut are made, much could be done 
toward the solution of our problems 
if the people gave more attention to 
Wlitics, if they kept themselves in- 
formed, and if a more active and 
forceful public opinion were developed. 
the same time, however, certain 
“ahges and improvements in the or- 
anization of government might bet- 
et the situation. 

These, then, are some of the prob- 
ms which face the United States to- 
¥°Y, and which we must tackle. Many 
7" ask, “What good can I do? I am 
Just One person.” These people forget 
Mat if government is to be of the 





People and for the people, it must be 


‘the people. Anyone who pretends 
# be too small for today’s problems is 
“xe @ soldier who says, “I’m only a 
te. What good can I do?” Soldiers 
Peace are needed now as never 






















What Are Your Summer Plans? 


Some Suggestions for Profitable Use 


OW that vacation time is “just 
around the corner”, it may be 
interesting to inquire how this period 
came to be so long. Why are the 
schools closed for three months or so 
during the summer? For an answer, 
we must do a little reading in the 
history of education. If we do this, 
we will find that during the early days 
most of our communities were poor 
and could not afford to keep the schools 
running during the entire year. There 
was a time when 5 or 6 months was 
customary for the school term. Then, 
as more money became available, the 
school period was pushed up to 6, 7, 8, 
9, and in some cases, 10 months. 

Another explanation for the long 
summer vacation is to be found in 
the fact that early in our history 
most people lived in the country or in 
small towns, and the boys and girls 
were needed for farm work during the 
summer months. 

The long vacation, therefore, is an 
accident of history. In adult life, 
few people, however hard their work, 
have vacations of more than two 
weeks. The government gives a four- 
weeks’ vacation to its employees and 
that is an ideal for which many peo- 
ple are striving. But few think that 
a three-months’ period out of work is 
actually needed by either older or 
younger people. 

The three-months’ vacation for stu- 
dents is, however, generally accepted 
now, and to the many who are soon 
to leave school for the summer, it 
doubtless seems very attractive. But 
it is important that students should 
give quite a little thought to the best 
use they may make of their vacation 
period. 

A good many young people take ad- 
vantage of their freedom from school 
by getting a job in the city or on a 
farm. This plan has its advantages. 
One is in a better position to choose 
his permanent occupation after he has 
had some experience in actual work. 

If the student decides to work dur- 
ing the summer, he should by all 
means take his position, whatever it 
may be, seriously. It is important 
that he should do the job well. By 
doing so, he will help to strengthen 
the habits of school and industry 
which are so important to success. 
Furthermore, if he knows that he has 
gone out into the field, has taken a 
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” JOHNSON 
For Recreation 


job and has done it well, his morale 
will be lifted and when he returns to 
school, he will be a better student. 
Whether one takes a full-time job or 
not, he should, if possible, engage in 
some manual work. In the towns and 
country districts, and to a certain ex- 
tent in the cities, he will have a spe- 
cial opportunity this year. He can 
work in victory gardens. It is highly 
important that students, not otherwise 


usefully engaged, should spend some 
of their time in gardening. Millions of 
people are starving this year and we, 
in the United States, should do all 
that we can to increase the world’s 
food supply. 

Many other possibilities for the 
constructive use of time will suggest 
themselves to thoughtful students. 
Much time could well be devoted to a 
study of the national and international 
problems with which our country is 
involved. You may not have had as 
much time as you would have liked 
to engage in these studies during the 
school days. You had so many other 
things to do, but during the summer, 
you can go to your libraries and read 
books, magazines and pamphlets. 

There is a chance here for compe- 
tent students to achieve leadership. 
One can take up some problem and 
study it so thoroughly that he will 
know more about it than do any of 
his friends or associates, whether stu- 
dents or adults. This should be a 
challenge to a student who thinks 
well of his ability. 

You may not have had time in school 
to read many magazines or books on 
public questions. Why not go to the 
library and read such magazines as 
Harper’s, American Mercury, New Re- 
public, United States News, Survey 
Mid-monthly ? 

Why not read a few books that you 
could not read while pursuing your 

















JOHNSON 


For Citizenship 


studies during the school year? We 
shall not attempt here a complete list. 
But by way of indicating the type of 
books which might well be read, we 
suggest An Intelligent American’s 
Guide to the Peace, edited by Sumner 
Welles, a volume of concise, readable 
information about the important coun- 
tries of the world—their land and 
people, economic life, history, and 
basic problems. 

The Anatomy of Peace, by Emery 
Reves, is a clear, forceful argument 
for world government as the only way 
to avoid war. 

One World or None is a report on 
the meaning of the atomic bomb, writ- 
ten by 17 atomic experts. 

The Autobiography of William Allen 
White is the life story of a great 
journalist. 

If you wish to buy books rather than 
to get them from the library, we sug- 
gest that you become acquainted with 
the 25-cent reprint publications, such 
as the Bantam, Pelican, Penguin, and 
Pocket Book series. You will find in 
these series not only mystery stories 
and other fiction, but historical works 
and books on public problems. One 
of the most interesting of the 25-cent 


books is Only Yesterday, by Frederick — 


Lewis Allen—an informal, exciting 
history of the 1920’s. 
If you like fiction and nonserious 


of Vacation 


books, here are some fairly recent ones 
which you may enjoy: Earth and 
High Heaven, by Gwethalyn Graham; 
Commodore Hornblower, by C. S. 


Forester; The Green Years, by A. J. 
Cronin; Lights Out, by. Bayard Ken- 
drick; Anything Can Happen, by 
George and Helen Papahhvily; Days 
and Nights, by Konstantin Simonov; 

















JOuNSON 
For Starving People 


and Starling of the White House, by 
Thomas Sugrue. Your librarian can 
name a great many more. 

We are not suggesting by any 
means that all the student’s vacation 
time should be given over to work or 
reading. We believe, as every reader 
of this paper does, that much time 
should be given to sports and to recrea- 
tion of various kinds. The main thing 
is not to get into lazy habits, not to 
be bored with existence, not to let 
one’s intellectual powers become rusty 
through disuse, not to lose the chance 
of using the long vacation to develop 
physical and mental strength. 





Youth Community Center 


Are you frequently wondering what 
to do with your spare time? Do you 
wish your town had a youth club or 
a community center where you could 
relax, meet your friends, read, dance, 
and play games? 

Young people in Hackettstown, New 
Jersey, do not have to worry about 
such matters. Hackettstown is a small 
place—only about 3,200 people—but 
it has a first-rate community center. 

It all started when one energetic 
citizen got the idea of taking over an 
abandoned USO club. She interested 
other citizens in the plan, and a whirl- 
wind campaign was staged to raise 
money. Donations poured in from 
people all over town, and a play writ- 
ten and staged by the young people 
raised additional funds. 

At first the center was run on a 
part-time basis. Today, interest is so 
great that the center has its own three- 
story building and a full-time em- 
ployee to manage it. The town gov- 
ernment, moreover, officially sponsors 
the whole program. 

There are facilities for people of all 
age groups—even a nursery for chil- 
dren. The young people of Hacketts- 
town never fret about lack of recrea- 
tion or fun—the center is always open . 
to them. There they can use a huge 
lounge, a dance floor, a big snack bar, 
and equipment for table tennis, bil- 
liards, and other games. Classes are 
held in etiquette, bridge, and square 
dancing, and there is an amateur thea- 
trical group. 

There are, of course, youth centers 
of this kind in a great many communi- 
ties. Few places the size of Hacketts- 
town, however; have such a well organ- 
ized and complete set-up. 
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Cost of Coal Dispute 


The nation is anxiously hoping that 
a permanent settlement of the coal 
mine dispute will be worked out dur- 
ing the 15-day truce which ends 
May 25. 

No one knows how many hundreds 
of millions of dollars the coal con- 
troversy will finally cost the nation. 
There is hardly an American industry, 
whether in the field of steel, chemicals, 
machinery, or textiles, which has not 
had to reduce output or close down. 
It will be some time before industry 
fully revives. 

But the worst effect of the strike 
is the boost it has given to prices. 
It is estimated that production of es- 
sential and scarce goods has been 
thrown back about four months— 
four months for black markets and in- 
flationary pressures to grow. The cost 
from resulting higher prices is incal- 
culable. 

While wanting to see the rights of 
workers and employers protected, 
many Americans are nevertheless in- 
sisting that some way be found to 
settle worker-employer disputes so 
that they will not cripple the nation’s 
entire industry. 


Placing the Blame 


Although the American people are 
eager to share food with starving na- 
tions, our country has been sending 
abroad only about half the supplies 
we have promised for relief. Thou- 
sands of people are saying, “We’re 
willing to give and sacrifice; why are 
relief supplies not available?” 

Although the answer is far from 
simple, most observers blame the gov- 
ernment. A postwar famine was pre- 
dicted months ago, but the govern- 
ment did not stockpile supplies. To- 
day it refuses to requisition the sup- 
plies necessary for relief and then 
ration what’s left at home. Leaders 
of both parties are criticized for not 
uniting behind a drastic program of 
action to meet the tragic challenge of 
world famine. 


New Chinese Capital 


Once again the Chinese government 
is located in the ancient walled city 
of Nanking. Recently Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek participated in a spe- 
cial ceremony at the tomb of Sun Yat- 





TEST SHOT of the V-2 rocket. 


sen—the George Washington of the 
Chinese Republic—to mark the gov- 
ernment’s return from the wartime 
capital at Chungking. 

In late 1937 the Japanese captured 
Nanking, a city of more than one mil- 
lion people, and proceeded systemati- 
cally to loot the great capital. Later 
Nanking became the seat of the Japa- 
nese puppet government in China. 
Chinese officials moved their offices far 
up the Yangtze River to the dusty 
village of Chungking, turning it into 
a bustling metropolis. Now the gov- 
ernment has returned to its prewar 
home. 


Lippmann on Germany 


Many observers still wonder why 


Secretary of State Byrnes’ suggested: 


treaty for a 25-year disarmament of 
Germany has been so coolly received 
by both Britain and Russia. Column- 
ist Walter Lippmann has offered an ex- 
planation based on his recent trip to 
Europe. 

Lippmann charges that Britain and 
Russia are against the treaty because 
both are counting on a strong Germany 
as an ally in a future war. He claims 
the United States and France are the 
only members of the Big Four who 
really want to keep Germany weak. 


They, however, are comparatively 
helpless in the German occupation 
struggle. 


COVELLO FROM BLACK STAR 


Street scene in Tehran, capital of the much disputed country of Iran 
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U. S. ARMY PHOTO FROM ACME 
The Army is experimenting with these projectiles 


“ 


“The Americans,” he writes, “are 
in southern Germany, where none of 
the great issues can be dealt with. 
The northern section, which for 80 
years has dominated Germany, is di- 
vided between the Russians and the 
British, and they are carrying on a 
contest for the control of a reunited 
Germany, bidding for German support, 
offering the Germans the very thing 
they lost in the war: a position as 
the greatest power of continental Eu- 
rope. 

“If Secretary Byrnes and the State 
Department would give this vital re- 
gion even a fraction of the brain 
power, nervous energy, and moral fer- 
vor which they have spent on Bul- 
garian elections, Iran, and other sec- 
ondary issues, they would begin to get 
some sort of grip upon the realities 
of war and peace.” 

Mr. Lippmann’s articles have re- 
ceived nation-wide attention. One sen- 
ator has called upon President Truman 
or the State Department to answer 
the columnist’s charges. 


UN Agencies 


To many people, the Security Coun- 
cil is the United Nations. In the news, 
to be sure, the Security Council over- 
shadows other organs of the UN; in 
the last analysis, its success or failure 
may determine the success or failure 
of the new world organization as a 
whole. 

But the UN has other important 
branches—for example, the Economic 
and Social Council which is now begin- 
ning its work. The Security Council, 
of course, deals with international dis- 
putes after they have arisen. The 
Economic and Social Council attacks 
the problem from the other end by 
trying to root out the causes of dis- 
putes. 

Its job is to study such things as 
health conditions, living standards, 
and employment, and to recommend 
ways of improving them. The idea is 
that if people are prosperous and 
happy they will not support aggressive 
national policies. Five committees of 
the Economic and Social Council are 
already at work on human rights, the 
status of women, and similar problems. 

Another UN agency, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, will meet 
in Washington soon to study the prob- 





lem of world famine. Still anothe 
the United Nations Atomic Energy, 
Commission, is studying the interna. 
tional control of atomic power, Ag the 
need arises, new groups within the 
UN will get to work on different part, 
of the task of building a Peacefy] 
world. 





U. S. Seeks Bases 


The United States, probably for the 
first time in its peacetime history, ‘ 
engaged in extensive negotiations fy 
air and naval bases abroad. Conye,. 
sations are being held with Greg 
Britain, the Netherlands, Portugy 
Iceland, Canada, Australia, New Ze, 
land, the Philippines, and some of th 
Latin American countries to work oy 
agreements whereby we can continye 
using bases we held during the war, 

Of prime importance are the negotj. 
ations with Portugal. Britain and th 
United States want to keep on using 
bases in the Portuguese Azores, Thi 
group of islands lies in the Atlantic 
west of Portugal, 2,600 air miles from 
New York City and 1,500 air miles 
from London. So far Portugal has 
made no decision on the matter, 

An American request for continued 
use of air bases in Iceland, however, 
has been unfavorably received. Lying 
about 1,200 air miles from Londo 
and 2,700 miles from New York City, 
the independent republic of Icelani 
occupies a strategic position on the 
North Atlantic air and sea lanes, but 
she is not strong enough to defend 
herself. During the war she invited 
the United States to establish bases 






















ATLANTIC BASES. The United State 
has made military use of the Azores ani 
Iceland during the war, and wants to cob 
tinue to do so. 





and send in troops to garrison them 
Although some of these troops st 
remain, Iceland is not sure she wa 

them on her soil permanently. At all 
rate, she has refused to grant bas 
at this time. 


Britain and Egypt 


Ever since the defeat of Germall, 
Egyptian nationalists have been de- 
manding the removal of British troops 
from their soil. Everything frome 
torials to bombs has been used ® 
underscore their demands. 

Now, at last, the British have offerdl 
to withdraw their forces from Ev 
—even those stationed there under 
special treaty for the defense of t 
Suez Canal. But the offer has broug® 
no cheers from the nationalists. *™ 
say the British mean to wrest 
advantageous military alliance fro 
the Egyptians and prophesy that Bri 
ain will take at least five years to © 
out her promised withdrawal. - 
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Sixty thousand British troops have 
already left Egypt, but the remaining 
hundred thousand will stay until 
Egypt agrees to the military alliance. 
What Britain wants is a guarantee 
that she can bring back her forces 
whenever trouble threatens. This 
privilege would enable her to safe- 
guard her sea lanes to the Far East 
without keeping troops in Egypt at all 
times. 


Blue Sierra 


Movie fans who like such dog stories 
as The Call of the Wild will enjoy Blue 
Sierra, a fast-paced picture of the 





METRO 
Frank Morgan, Elizabeth Taylor, and 
Lassie star in Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s new 
film, Blue Sierra. 


GOLDWYN-MAYER 


adventures of a western collie dog. 
Elizabeth Taylor and Frank Morgan 
have leading roles in this new Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer picture, but Lassie, 
the beautiful collie, steals the show. 


Over the Bounding Main! 


When the weather warms and white 
clouds drift across the sky, more than 
400,000 Americans begin to dream of 
sailing again. This year yacht builders 
report that hundreds of new boatmen 
have joined the old enthusiasts. 

More and more people seem to be 
finding out what old-timers have 
always known—that yachting is not 
exclusively the sport of the rich. You 
can pay up to $100,000 for a yacht, 
but few people do. For every three- 
masted schooner and Diesel-powered 
ocean-going yacht there are thousands 
of scows, catboats, and other small 
craft costing very little. 

Sailing can be whatever you want to 
make it. Some yachtsmen take part 
in ocean races lasting several days. 
Others have all the fun they want 
without losing sight of shore. What- 
ever your taste, the two most import- 
ant things to remember about sailing 
are these: have a seaworthy boat and 
learn the right way to handle her. 


Virgin Islands 


The Virgin Islands—those little 
green dots that bask in tropic sunshine 
off the east coast of Puerto Rico—have 
a new governor. Their population is 
mostly Negro, and their new governor 
Is a Negro, too—the first of his race 
to hold the position. He is William 
Henry Hastie, dean of Washington’s 
Howard University Law School. 

Dr. Hastie is one of the most 
prominent Negroes in our country. 


Born in Tennessee, he was educated 
at Amherst College, Massachusetts, 
where he was graduated at the head 
of his class. Later he studied law at 
Harvard and became the first Negro 
to hold a federal judgeship. For sev- 
eral years during the war he served as 
civilian aide to the Secretary of War, 
and his influence brought about wider 
opportunities for members of his race 
in many branches of the service. 

In the Virgin Islands, Dr. Hastie 
faces the most difficult task of his 
career. Ever since we purchased them 
from Denmark in 1917, the islands 
have been an unsolved problem in 
economics. President Hoover once 
said that we had paid $25,000,000 for 
a poorhouse, and poor the islands still 
remain in spite of the money our gov- 
ernment has poured into them for re- 
lief and military installations. The 
nation will watch with interest as Dr. 
Hastie tackles this problem. 


Russians Like Amerika 


Russians of every walk of life seem 
to have a burning curiosity to learn 
how the people of other countries live 
and work. But their government 
has always feared propaganda from 
abroad, and it permits very few for- 
eign publications to enter the U.S.S.R. 

One of the few is Amerika, a Rus- 
sian-language picture magazine pub- 
lished by the Information Service of 
our State Department. About the 
size of Life, this magazine is printed 
on glossy paper and carries hand- 
somely illustrated articles on just the 
subjects the Russians want most to 
read about—American industry, gov- 
ernment, art, science, and way of life. 
It contains no advertising and sells for 
10 rubles, or about 83 cents. 

Since its first issue in January, 1945, 
Amerika has been published at irregu- 
lar intervals, the Soviet government 
permitting the distribution of 20,000 
copies of each number. So great has 
been the demand for these few copies 
that Moscow has decided to permit the 
magazine to increase its circulation 
to 50,000. In the U. S., as well as the 
U.S.S.R., the decision is good news. 


No French Constitution 


The French nation is still without 
a constitution. A majority of the 
voters rejected the one drawn up by 





THE SEASON OPENS. Sailboat owners are getting ready to launch their craft now. 
Later on, they’ll test their skill against one another in races, such as that pictured above 


the Constituent Assembly a short time 
ago, and now the whole constitution- 
making process must start over. On 
June 2, France will elect a new As- 
sembly to tackle the problem once 
again. 

Many people were surprised to see 
the first proposed constitution turned 
down, for it would have brought many 
needed reforms to the French system. 
But the outcome of the voting can be 
explained by widespread fear of com- 
munist domination. 

The proposed constitution would 
have set up a one-house parliament 
with broad powers. Besides making 
laws, this body would select the Presi- 
dent, the premier, and the most im- 
portant judges. Its decisions would 
be final, for the President and premier 
would have no veto power and the 
courts would have no authority to 
check its actions. 

Naturally, such an arrangement 
would make it easy for a single well- 
organized party to set up a dictator- 
ship in France. Once such a party 
had a majority in the legislature, it 
would be in absolute power. At the 
present time no single party in France 
is in a majority, but the Communist 
Party is the strongest and best organ- 
ized. The members of the other par- 
ties feared that the Communists might 
later get a clear-cut majority and be 
able to take over the government. 
Thus they turned down the constitu- 
tion because they want more safe- 
guards for minority political groups. 


Warsaw Plans Again 


The new Warsaw will be one of the 
world’s most modern capitals, accord- 
ing to the plans of the Polish city’s 
Reconstruction Council. Today 75 
per cent of the city lies in ruins with 
most of the historic buildings, the 
communications and the utility systems 
utterly destroyed. 

Plans for the Warsaw of tomorrow 
call for the use of about 700 square 
miles of territory with modern trans- 
portation and other communication fa- 
cilities to tie the great city together. 
Over this area will be built a network 
of suburban communities with local 
parks, schools, shopping and health 
centers, as well as hospitals, theatres, 
concert halls and meeting places. 

The Reconstruction Council is busy 
fitting the remnants of the old city 
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RUSSELL IN LOS@ANGELESQTIMES 

The Peron .govern- 
ment is increasing its control of education, 
is trying to line up its neighbors in an 


Bull of the Pampas. 


anti-U. S. bloc, and is getting more and 
more like prewar Germany and ‘Italy. 


into its ambitious plan for the future 
metropolis. It will take years before 
the city is completely built, 


Making Railroads Safe 


The recent collision of two fast II- 
linois trains emphasizes the urgent 
need for mechanical safety devices for 
railroads in this country. More than 
44 people were killed and 100 were 
injured in the accident because the 
engineer apparently ignored the cau- 
tion signal until it was too late to 
stop his train. 

Such accidents can be prevented by 
the use of radar controls which auto- 
matically stop a train if an engineer 
runs through a stop signal. A few 
railroads already are using such con- 
trols. Furthermore, they are experi- 
menting with the use of radio tele- 
phones for communication between 
trains and dispatchers. These safety 
devices are essential for roads with 
heavy traffic where split-second tim- 
ing is the rule. 

Railroad safety records in this coun- 
try have been excellent. There is still 
room for improvement through the use 
of mechanical devices which eliminate 
dependence on men alone, 


British Loan 


The British loan—the $3,750,000,000 
credit which Great Britain is seeking 
from our government—is being dis- 
cussed by the House of Representa- 
tives. Recently, after many weeks of 
debate and study, the Senate voted to 
extend the loan to Britain. The House 
is expected to give its approval in a 
much shorter time. 

On the face, the loan appears to help 
Britain more than it will help us. In 
return for the credit, however, the 
British have agreed to open the “ster- 
ling bloc”—that is, to allow us to trade 
more freely with nations whose trade 
is at present tied very closely to Eng- 
land’s. Supporters of the loan say 
that this opening of the sterling bloc 
is one of our best guarantees of future 
prosperity and peace. The English 
have agreed to permit not only our 
country but others as well to trade on 
equal terms with members of the Brit- 
ish Empire. 
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Palestine Report Challenges All Immigration Policies 


(Concluded from page 1) 


they will go along with us if we are 
willing to send some of our troops 
to help keep the armed Arabs and 
Jews in check. 

The American people are divided on 
this question. Many feel that we should 
ttake whatever action is necessary to 
permit homeless Jews in Europe to 
migrate to Palestine. Others take the 
position that England and the United 
States should not act alone in this 
matter—that any decisions concerning 
migration to Palestine or enforcement 
of such decisions should be made and 
executed by the United Nations. 

As a matter of fact, this issue is 
expected to come before the UN Se- 
curity Council very shortly, perhaps 
before this paper reaches its readers. 
The Arab League, which consists of 
seven Arab nations, including Pales- 
tine, has asked for Russian support 
against the migration recommenda- 
tion of the British-American commit- 
tee. It is not known at the time of this 
writing what Russia will do. 

Thus, the Palestine conflict involves 
not only large numbers of Jews and 
Arabs, but it may add to the rivalry 
among the major powers. If Russia 
supports the Arabs, she may gain 
strength at the expense of Britain 
throughout the Arab world, which 
extends across North Africa and the 
Middle East. The British are in a 
dangerous spot, and American prestige 
is also at stake. 


United States Affected 


We in this country must consider 
not only what to do about Palestine, 
but also what, if anything, we should 
do about our own immigration policy. 
The Anglo-American committee made 
it clear that “Palestine alone cannot 
meet the emigration needs of the Jew- 
ish victims of Nazi and Fascist per- 
secution; the whole world shares re- 
sponsibility for them and indeed for 
the resettlement of all ‘displaced per- 
sons.’ ”’ 

Hence, the committee asks each 
country to consider what it can do in 
helping to solve this problem. Let 
us, therefore, review our immigration 
policies, past and present. 

All people in this country, of course, 
except the native Indians, are immi- 
grants. Some of us were born in 
foreign countries and some have par- 
ents who migrated to the United 
States. The rest have ancestors who, 
at one time or another, came from 
some foreign country. 

For almost a hundred years after 
the Revolution, foreigners, especially 
the northern Europeans, were en- 
couraged to settle in the United States. 
People aiready here were not always 
glad to have these immigrants as 
neighbors, but they knew that the na- 
tion’s farmlands needed to be settled, 
and that its growing industries needed 
additional workers. 

Along about 1880, however, this at- 
titude changed. Immigrant labor was 
accused of competing unfairly with the 
workers who were already here. West- 
| ern states, particularly, objected to 
the arrival of many Chinese and 
Japanese workers. As a result of this 
feeling, our first laws restricting im- 
migration were passed. They pro- 
hibited Chinese and Japanese laborers 
from settling in the United States. 

These restrictions did not affect Eu- 
ropeans, and immigration continued 
to increase. Between 1905 and 1915 





















































DRAWING FROM PUBLIC AFFAIRS PAMPHLET NO. 115 


OUR IMMIGRATION POLICY. We open the door wide to some, and then keep it 
barred for others 


an average of more than a million 
foreigners came to our shores each 
year. By the end of World War I, 
this situation caused widespread con- 
cern. Most of the good land had been 
settled, and our industries were not 
expanding as rapidly as they had been 
previously. 

Difficulties arose, too, because large 
numbers of immigrants lived in little 
colonies in the cities. They did not 
mingle with the Americans and learn 
American ways. Both the immigrants 
and the native Americans were to 
blame for this. The Americans felt 
socially superior to the newcomers, and 
the immigrants probably did not make 
a great effort to learn new customs 
and a new language. 

Another difficulty arose when Amer- 
icans began to object to the type of 
immigrant who was coming to the 
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GATEWAY TO AMERICA. 


United States. The earlier settlers had 
come primarily from northwestern 
Europe, from Ireland, England, France 
and Germany. They resembled the 
original settlers and were easily ab- 
sorbed into the population. But the 
later immigrants came from southern 
and eastern Europe. They differed 
from the earlier settlers in habits and 
appearance, and were not Amercan- 
ized as easily. 

All these conditions created a wide- 
spread demand for greater restric- 
tions on immigration. In 1921, laws 


were passed limiting the number of 
foreigners who might come into the 
United States in a single year to a 
total of 360,000 people. A zoning 
system was adopted to regulate the 
number who might come from any 
one country. Immigration from coun- 
tries in the Western Hemisphere was 
not limited, and these countries were 
in an unrestricted zone. 

A quota zone was established for 
Europe, Australia, the Near East, and 
Africa. China was later added to 
this group. Only a certain number of 
people from the countries in these 
areas were permitted to come in each 
year. 

The other areas of the world—India, 
Japan, and parts of Asia—were in a 
barred zone. People in these coun- 
tries were not allowed to settle in the 
United States at all. 
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Immigrants who come to New York must stop at Ellis 
Island, where they are given tests to determine their fitness for American citizenship 
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The laws passed in 1921 excluded 
altogether certain “undesirables”— 
people who aré mentally ill, criminals, 
and people with contagious diseases. 
Other classes thought to be particu- 
larly desirable were not subjected to 
the immigration restrictions — stu- 
dents, teachers, doctors. 

These, in general, are the rules 
which still govern immigration to the 
United States. They are the rules 
which the Anglo-American committee 
on Palestine has asked us to examine 
in the light of European conditions 





today. Will our laws allow us to help 
relieve the situation in Europe, or are 
we already permitting too many for. 
eigners to come into our country? 

One group in our population argues 
strongly for stricter immigration laws, 
even in the face of conditions in Ry. 
rope. They feel that we should put 
our own house in order before we ad. 
mit foreigners; that we must protect 
war veterans and American workers 
from the competition of immigrant 
labor. The newcomers are willing to 
work for low wages, opponents of im. 
migration say, hence they create un- 
employment among our own people 
and lower the standard of American 
living. Opponents say also that the 
foreign-born will undermine our dem- 
ocratic form of government. 

These people suggest a number of 
ways to limit immigration. Some 
would like the U. S. to suspend all im- 
migration for a period of perhaps five 
years. Others suggest that we cut 
the present quotas in half for a period 
of years. A third group suggests 
that we let the present laws stand, 
but that we stop all immigration 
whenever unemployment here rises 
above a certain level. 

Those Americans, on the other hand, 
who want to relax our immigration 
laws say that, with our wealth and 
resources, we can well afford to pro- 
vide homes for many of Europe’s 
homeless. Foreigners, they say, add 
to our national strength. They bring 
new ideas. They supply the manpower 
needed to keep our country strong. 
Instead of creating unemployment, 
argue the supporters of immigration, 
the new citizens become customers for 
our goods and stimulate employment. 

In answer to the argument that 
the foreign-born make poor citizens, 
those who support increased immigra- 
tion say that immigrants are “Ameri- 
cans by choice,” and hence are loyal 
Americans. They cite the war records 
of our many foreign-born citizens to 
prove this point. 

The people who would extend our 
immigration laws make the following 
suggestions: We should admit Asiatics 
who are now excluded. We should 
make our quota laws more flexible by 
allowing quotas which are unfilled in 
one year to be carried forward to fu- 
ture years. We should base quotas 
on occupation and skill of the immi- 
grant rather than on his country. We 
should do away with our “zones,” and 
treat all nations alike. 

These arguments and _ proposals 
should be considered carefully by the 
American people and their leaders. 





Radio Newspaper 


Before long your radio may be print- 
ing a four-column newspaper, complete 
with headlines, pictures, and adver- 
tisements. Experiments have proved 
it can be done. All that remains is 
to produce the equipment and open 
broadcasting stations. By the end 
of the year, programs of this novel 
type are expected to be on the air. 

The radio newspaper uses photo- 
electric cells and chemically treated 
paper, similar to photographic paper. 
The adapter, which is to be attached 
to the radio, is expected to cost about 
as much as a portable typewriter. The 
radio newspaper will operate only on 
frequency modulation sets. 
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Our Readers Say— 
. | was very interested in the article to take a disliking for the Russian people. 


“flow U. S. News Is Controlled.” As the 
Pe ticle explains, monopoly could become 
danger. However. I think it would be 

. drastic a step for the government to 
. in. The idea of co-operatives in the 
s service, such as we have in the 
ery business, would be better. If 
ps of people in every community 
t ered their funds and published news- 
vers on a co-operative basis, monopoly 
inthis field could be prevented. 


t 

g ' JAYNE SLOVER, 
t Astoria, Illinois. 
0 


new: 


* * * 


In my opinion Mr. Ernst _overem- 
j shasizes the danger of the chain news- 
paper. Two chain newspapers in one 
own can differ in their opinions just as 
two independent papers can. In San 
francisco, for instance, you find great 
. variety of opinion in the chain papers 
(two Hearst and one Scripps-Howard). 
Your article states that it is practically 
f impossible for an independent paper to 
started under the competition of a 
chain newspaper. I disagree with this 
F int. The San Francisco Chronicle, an 
: independent paper, is now approaching 
- the Hearst newspapers in size. Chain 
| 





pers make it difficult for others, but 
they certainly do not prohibit new papers. 

The article gives the impression that 
chains act as an organ for a very small 
mumber of people. Many people con- 
| tribute to the modern newspaper, and in 
thains even a larger number contribute. 
The prime purpose of the newspaper is to 
spread accurate information, and opinion 
. should be, and for the most part is, kept 
on the editorial page. 


NORMAN VAN PATTEN, 
Redwood City, California. 


% * * 


At the meeting of the foreign ministers 
in Paris, Russia seems to be behind the 
argument on every point. If we do not 
stand up to these arguments, we will be 
appeasing Russia five years from now, 
just as we have been doing. Russia wants 
to secure a hold on all the small countries 
and, if possible, turn their governments 
tocommunism. That will surely hurt the 
rest of the world. We should make Rus- 
sia respect our proposals for peace. 


JACK BRIGGS, 
Washington, D. C. 


* * * 





For some time diplomatic relations be- 
tween Russia, Great Britainj> and the 
United States have had considerable pub- 
licity, some good and some bad. Many 
people have expressed their different 


views with regard to Russia, but all seem 


It seems to me that if we would make a 
closer study of Russia’s history and her 
ezarist government, we would conclude 
that Russia has not yet recovered from 
past tyrannies. She lacks self-confidence 
enough to put complete trust and faith in 
the United Nations. She is afraid to 
move too fast. 

Therefore, it is our place to make her 
understand that we can be thoroughly 
trusted and depended upon to help her in 
case of an emergency. Much of Russia’s 
boldness is to cover up fear. When we 
prove ourselves trustworthy, patient, and 
understanding, Russia will be ready to 
give her all towards world peace. 


JANICE JENSEN, 
Dixon, Illinois. 


* * * 


In an article you stated that our forests 
are rapidly decreasing and that we must 
take steps to preserve them. North Caro- 
lina at one time gave tree seedlings to 
the farmers and to different people to 
plant or set out on their land to keep 
erosion down. I think if this method 
were used by other states or adopted by 
the U. S. Department of Interior, our 
forests would eventually increase. 


BURKE E. WILSON, JR. 
Rural Hall, North Carolina. 


* * * 


We think that rationing should be 
started again so that the people of the 
European countries will not starve. We 
do not think the people of this country 
would mind returning to rationing, if 
they knew it would help feed the starving 
peoples of Europe. Cannot something be 
done to further this worthy. cause? 


BERNIECE ANDERSEN, 
ELIZABETH MAGUIRE, 
DORIS DYCK, 

THELMA FIELDS, 
SOPHIE WEIDEMA, 
Anoka, Minnesota, 


* * * 


Most people living in this country have 
a love for the United States. Perhaps 
the main reason is because this is a demo- 
cratic nation. However, too many people 
do not realize that tolerance is an im- 
portant part of democracy. 

If you take away tolerance, democracy 
is destroyed. This is a country full of 
people who believe different creeds and 
worship in different churches. We must 
try to understand one another’s beliefs. 
If we do this we are being tolerant, and 
being tolerant is being American. 

There is but one race—humanity! 


JOHN ELIASON, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 











NOW FOR A SMILE 























Mrs.: “Don’t you think my new hat is 
a perfect fit?” 


Mr.: “Fit? 


It’s a convulsion!” 


: & @ 


“Dear Mom: I joined the Navy because 
yidmired the way they kept the ships 
% clean and tidy. But I never knew ’til 
his week who keeps them so clean and 
tidy. Love, Junior.” 


x * * 


“Who broke that dish?” 
New Maid: “The cat, ma’am.” 
Housewife: “The cat? What cat?” 


oon Ow Maid: “My goodness, haven’t you 


Housewife: 


= & 


Mother (fondly watching h 
her ( g her two-year 
old): “He’s been walking like that’ fee 
almost a year.” 


Bored visitor: “Amazing! 
make him sit down?” 


* * * 
P Sign at a Quartermaster Corps laun- 
pi . We don’t mangle-tyour clothes with 
mery—we do it carefully by hand.” 


~*~ * * 


Can’t you 









We read that a Western 
t er has per- 
fected the trick of ge a while stkne- 
7 cena ‘ don’t : in = is any- 
5 mpires ha t 
owe ee ee rhe ae s have had that one 
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Teacher: “Can a woman ever be Presi- 
dent of the United States?” 


Johnny: “No, ma’am.” 
Teacher: “And why not?” 
Johnny: “Because they never get to be 
over 35.” 
~*~ = = 


Teacher: “I said the compositions on 
milk were to be two pages long. Yours 
is only half a page, Betty.” 


Betty: “But I wrote about condensed 





OUTLAW ARMIES are maintained by both Jews and Arabs in Palestine. 
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Here an 


Arab is being searched for concealed weapons by British soldiers 
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milk.” 
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LINN IN COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 
“I can’t get you boys in vaudeville, but I 
can get you six weeks pulling a plow” 





Major U. S. Problems 


1. On what big questions with re- 
spect to foreign policy should the 
American people make up their minds? 

2. Give some examples of public con- 
fusion over American military policy. 

8. Briefly describe the State De- 
partment plan for United Nations 
control of atomic energy. 

4. Who appears to be most to blame 
for the fact that our country is not 
shipping as much food to famine areas 
as it promised it would? 

5. What is the outstanding question 
which must be decided in connection 
with large-scale industrial disputes? 

6. Why is it so important for the 
American people to make the right 
decision with respect to price control? 

7. Is our nation doing all that it 
could to provide proper housing in the 
shortest possible time for all who need 
it? 

8. What are the two points of view 
concerning what to do about lawmak- 
ing stalemates caused by executive- 
legislative conflicts? 


Discussion 


1. If you were in charge of our for- 
eign policy, would you or would you 
not make any changes in it? Ex 
plain. 

2. What do you think of the State 
Department’s plan for United Nations 
control of atomic energy? 

3. What, if anything, do you think 
should be done to prevent labor-man- 
agement disputes from crippling the 
nation’s industry? 

4. Do you or do you not feel that 
anything should be done to eliminate 
long drawn-out conflicts between Con- 
gress and the President? Has your 
opinion on this subject changed in 
recent months, or is it the same as it 
has always been? 


Palestine and Immigration 


1. What recommendation made by 
the Anglo-American Committee of In- 
quiry on Palestine has led to a new 
crisis in Arab-Jewish relations? 

2. How has this dispute added to 
the rivalry which already existed 
among the major Allied powers? 

38. Why is the United States, as a 
result of the Anglo-American Commit- 
tee’s report, obligated to re-examine 
its own immigration policies? 





4. About when did we begin to place 
drastic restrictions on immigration 
into this country? Why did we do so? 

5. How do we now control the num- 
ber of people who may enter this 
country each year? 

6. What peoples do we exclude en- 
tirely? 

7. What are some of the arguments 
in favor of further restricting immi- 
gration to the U. S.? 

8. Give some arguments for relax- 
ing our immigration laws. 


Discussion 


1. In your opinion, should we per- 
mit more or fewer immigrants to come 
to this country than are now per- 
mitted by law? Give your reasons. 

2. The yearly immigration quotas 
of our country were not filled during 
the war, since foreigners were unable 
to come here in large numbers while 
the conflict was raging. Let us assume 
that one million immigrants who would 
ordinarily have been qualified to enter 
our country were prevented from do- 
ing so by the war. Would you favor 
or oppose letting that number of ad- 
ditional foreigners come here now? 

3. Do you or do you not think that 
our immigration laws should be the 
same for all peoples of the world? 

4. What do you think the U. S. 
attitude should be toward the immi- 
gration dispute in Palestine? Do you 
feel that your opinion in this matter 
is consistent with your views on Amer- 
ican immigration policies? 


Miscellaneous 


1. What is the name of the maga- 
zine which our government publishes 
for the Russian people? 


2. Why did the majority of French 
people vote against the constitution 
which had been drawn up for them 
by their leaders? 

3. How is it hoped that the UN 
Economic and Social Council, now in 
session, will help to prevent wars? 

4. Why will the nation continue to 
pay for the costs of the coal mine dis- 
pute for a long time to come? 

5. Are the Egyptians entirely satis- 
fied with Britain’s promise to with- 
draw her troops from their land? Ex- 
plain. 

6. What are some of the ways .in 
which school students can profitably 
spend their summer vacations? 


A 
Sept 17—5; Feb 11—4; May 


Feb 11—3; Mar 


Accidents. 
Agriculture, U. S. 
1 3 


Alaska. Feb 18—3 

Albania. Dec 10—1,7 

American Federation of Labor. 

; Feb 4—5 

Anderson, Clinton P. Mar 11—4 

Arab League. Nov 12—7; May 20—1 

Arabia. Nov 12—5, 7 

Argentina. Sept 17—5; Oct 8—5; Oct 
22—1; Oct 29—4; Nov 5—5; Dec 
10—5; Jan 14—4; Feb 25—5; Mar 
18—4; Apr 15—7 

Armed Forces, U. S.: 

Demobilization. Sept 10—4; Sept 
24—4; Oct 8—1; Jan 21—4; Jan 
28—1; Mar 25—3 

High Command. Dec 3—4 

Morale. Feb 18—4, 8; Feb 25—3, 4; 
Apr 15—7 

Postwar defense. Sept 17—4; Oct 
22—1, 3; Nov 5—4; Nov 12—1, 2, 3; 
Nov 26—4; Dec 10—1; Feb 18—4; 
Mar 18—4; Mar 25—4; May 6—1 

Asia, postwar problems. (See also names 
of individual nations) Sept 10—1 


Atomic energy: 
Feb 11—4; Mar 4—4; 


Bomb tests. 
Mar 11—4 

Control of. Oct 15—4; Oct 22—7; Oct 
29—1; Nov 19—4; Nov 26—4; Jan 
14—3; Feb 18—4; Mar 4—4; Mar 
18—5; Apr 1—5; Apr 15—4 

Science of. Sept 10—5 

Social and political problems. 


Nov 


Sept 


10—1; Mar 4—4 
Uses of. Feb 18—3; Apr 1—5 
Australia. Mar 25—3 
Austria. Oct 22—5; Dec 10—1, 6 


Aviation. Sept 24—5; Nov 12—5; Jan 
21—2; Jan 28—5; Feb 11—3; Feb 
25—3; Mar 4—4; Apr 1—4; Apr 
29—7; May 13—4 

Azerbaijan. See Iran 


Baruch, Bernard. Apr 1—5 

Belgium. Mar 4—5 

Benes, Eduard. Feb 11—4 

Bevin, Ernest. (See also Big Four, 
Council of Foreign Ministers) Sept 
10—8 


Bidault, Georges. (See also Big Four, 
Council of Foreign Ministers) Sept 


10—8 

Big Four, Council of Foreign Ministers. 
Sept 10—8; Sept 24—4; Oct 1—4; 
Oct 8—1; Oct 15—4; Apr 29—1 

Big Three. Sept 10—6; Dec 17—6; Jan 
14—3; Mar 18—1 

Blum, Leon. Apr 1—5 

Brazil. Nov 5—5; Nov 12—4; Feb 


18—1, 7 
Bulgaria. Oct 8—5; Dec 10—1, 7; Mar 
25—4 


Byrnes, James F. (See also Big Four, 
Council of Foreign Ministers) Sept 
10—8; Mar 11—8 


Cc 


Cabinet, U. S. Sept 10—4, 5; Apr 8—7 
Canada. Mar 4—8 

Cancer. Mar 11—3 

Chamber of Commerce, U. S. Nov 5—3 
Chiang Kai-shek. Nov 19—6 

China: 

Civil strife, government, and politics. 
Sept 10—4; Sept 17—4; Oct 22—4; 
Nov 5—5; Nov 19—1; Nov 26—4; 
Dec 17—1; Jan 14—3, 4; Jan 21—4; 
Feb 18—1; Feb 25—5; Mar 11—1; 
Mar 18—8; Mar 25—3; Apr 29—1; 
May 13—5 

Geography. Nov 19—3 

Leaders of. Nov 19—6 

Communications industries. Apr 8—1 
Compulsory military training. See Armed 
Forces, Postwar defense plans 

Congress, U. S.: 
Leaders of. May 6—8 
Legislative program. Dec 83—4; Jan 
4—4; Feb 4—3; Apr 29—5 
ns “ Feb 11—1; Mar 25—3; 
pr i— 

Other references. Jan 21—1; Feb 4—3 
Congress of Jndustrial Organizations. 
Nov 5—3; Feb 4—5; Feb 28—4 

Conscientious objectors. Oct 8—5 
Conservation. See Natural resources 
~~ it Dec 10—1, 6; Feb 11—1, 


D 
Damaskinos, Archbishop. Oct 29—5 


Demobilization. See Armed Forces 
Dependent areas of world. Oct 29—1; 


Feb 4—1 
Diplomatic service, U. S. Feb 18—4; 
Apr 1—5; Apr 15—4 


Dutra, Enrico. See Brazil 


Eastern Europe, problems of. Dec 10—1 
Education. Jan 14—5; Jan 21—5; Feb 


4—4; Feb 11—3; Feb 18—3; Feb 
25—3; Mar 4—3; Mar 18—1; Mar 
25—3; May 6—2 

Egypt. Nov 12—7; Feb 25—4 


Employment Bill, U. S. Sept 17—1; 
Oct 8—4; Mar 11—5 

Employment Service, U.S. Feb 18—4 

Europe: 


Anti-semitism. Sept 24—4 
Reconstruction. Sept 10—4; Dec 10— 
1; Feb 18—3 
Royalty. Feb 11—5 
Executive branch, U. S. government. 
(See also Cabinet, U. S.) Jan 14—5; 
May 13—4 
Export-Import Bank. Apr 15—6 


Fair Employmént Practice Committee. 
Feb 4—: 


Famine. Sept 17—1; Oct 1—4; Jan 
14—7; Feb 4—4; Feb 18—5; Feb 
25—8; Mar 11—4; Mar 25—4; 
May 6—5 

Far Eastern Commission. 
Occupation of 

Feb 4—3 


Filibuster, U. S. Senate. 
Finland. Apr 15—7 
Food. (See also Famine) Oct 29—5; Nov 
19—4; Nov 26—5; Apr 15—4 
Forests. (See also Natural resources) 
Apr 29--8 
France: 
Domestic affairs. Oct 15—1, 5; Nov 
4; Feb 4—5; Feb 18—1; May 
6—5; May 20—5 
Geography. Dec 3—7 
Franco, Francisco. See Spain 
Frostbite, Expedition. Mar 18—4 
Furtwaengler, Wilhelm. Mar 11—4 


G 
Gandhi, Mahatma. Mar 4—4 . 
General Assembly. See United Nations 


See Japan, 





Germany: 
Geography. Nov 26—7 
Medicine. Mar 25—4 


Occupation of. Sept 17—4; Sept 24— 
4; Oct 8—4; Nov 26—1; Dec 10—5; 
Dee 17—6; Feb 11—5; Mar 4—5; 
Mar 11—4; Apr 15—1, 3; May 20—4 

Gouin, Felix. Feb 4—5 
Great Britain: 

Domestic affairs. Sept 10—4; Sept 
17—5; Sept 24—1; Nov 5—5; Jan 
28—7; Mar 18—4; Apr 15—7 

Foreign relations. Sept 24—7; Oct 
8—5; Dec 17—4; Jan 14—3; Jan 
28—5; Feb 25—4; Mar 4—1; Mar 
18—1, 2, 3; Mar 25—5; Apr 1—4; 
May 13—1 

Loan from U.S. Dec 17—4; Feb 18—1 

Greece. Oct 29—5; Dec 10—1, 7; Feb 
—4; Apr 1—3; Apr 15—5 
Gromyko, Andrei. Apr 1—5; Apr 29—4 


H 
Haiti. Jan 28—4 
Harriman, Averell. Apr 15—4 
Hawaii. Jan 21—4; Feb 4—7 
Health program. Dec 3—4; Dec 17—1; 
Feb 18—3; May 6—2 
Hoover, J. Edgar. Jan 14—8 
Housing. Oct 22—5; Dec 3—1, 3; Feb 
25—1, 5; Apr 15—6 
Hull, Cordell. Nov 26—5; Jan 7—7 
Hungary. Oct 8—5; Dec 10—1, 7 
Hurley, Patrick Jay. Dec 10—4; Dec 
| 
; 
Ibn Saud. Nov 12—5 
Ickes, Harold. Feb 5—4 
Immigration. Jan 28—4; May 20—1 
Independence Hall. Jan 28—4 


India. Oct 8—5; Oct 29—1; Dec 17—5; 
Mar 4—1, 4, 5,7; Apr 1—4 


Indo-China. Oct 1—4; Oct 29—1, 3; 
Feb 18—3 
Indonesia. See Netherlands East Indies 


Industrial organizations. Nov 5—3 
Industry, U. S. (See also U. S. Recon- 
version) Sept 17—4; Feb 11—3 
Inflation. (See also Wage-price control) 
Oct 29—4; Nov 26—1, 3; Feb 25—3; 
Mar 4—1; Apr 1—1 

Intelligence Authority, National. 
28—4; Feb 11—5 

International Information and Cultural 
Affairs, Office of. Feb 11—5 

Iran. Dec 3—4; Dec 10—4; Dec 17—5; 
Jan 14—4; Jan 21—1, 7; Mar 11—5; 
Apr 29—5 

Iraq. Nov 12—7 

Italy. Sept 10—4; Oct 8—6; Oct 22—4; 
Nov 19—5; Mar 25—8 


Jan 


J 
Japan: 
Constitution. Mar 18—4 
Geography. Oct 1—2, 8 


Occupation of. Sept 17—7; Sept 24— 
4; Oct 1—1, 6; Oct 8—4; Oct 15—4; 
Nov 12—5; Nov 19—5; Dec 17—6; 
Jan 14—1; Mar 11—7; Apr i—3; 
May 6—5 

Japanese-Americans. Apr 15—7 

Java. See Netherlands East Indies 
Jews. Sept 24—4; Oct 15—5; May 20-—1 
Jinnah, Mohammed Ali. Mar 4—4 
Journalism. Oct 8—5; Apr 8—1 
Juvenile delinquency. Jan 14—8 


K 


Kagawa, Toyohiko. Oct 1—5 


Kaiser, Henry J. Feb 4—8 


The American Observer Index 


Volume XV, Numbers 1-34: September 10, 1945, through May 20, 1946 


Korea. Oct 15—7; Dec 17—6; Jan 14—3; 
Jan 28—4 

Krug, J. A. Oct 22—4; Mar 11—4 

Kurile Islands. Feb 11—4 


L 


Jan 28—5 
Sept 24—1; Oct 1—4; Oct 
; Oct 15—4; Nov 5—7; Dec 
3—5; Dec 10—4; Jan 14—1; Jan 
21—4; Jan 28—5; Feb 11—4; Mar 
18—5; Mar 25—4; Apr 29—1 
Governmental machinery. Dec 17—4; 
Apr 15—6 
Labor-management relations. Nov 5— 
1; Nov 19—4; Mar 4—3; Mar 11—3 
Leaders of. Feb 4—5; Mar 25—4; Apr 





Labor, U. S.: 
Conditions, 
Disputes. 


8—5 
Organizations. Nov 5—3; Feb 25—4 
LaGuardia, Fiorello. Apr 8—4 
League of Nations. Jan 7—6; Apr 8—5 


League of Women Voters. May 13—8 
Lebanon. Nov 12—7 

Lewis, John L. Feb 4—5; Mar 25—4 
Lie, Trygve. Feb 11—8; Apr 1—4 
Loans to foreign nations. Feb 18—1 
Lobbyists. See Pressure groups 


M 


Manchuria. Dec 3—5; Mar 11—1 

Mao Tse-tung. Nov 19—6 

Marshall, George C. Oct 22—1; 
10—4; Dec 17—7 

Masaryk, Jan. Feb 11—4 

Mediterranean Sea. May 13—1 

Merchant marine. (See also Shipping) 
Jan 14—5 

Mexico. (See also Pan America) May 


Dec 


Molotov, Vyacheslav. Sept 10—8 
Mongolia. Nov 12—4 

Moscow conference. Jan 14—3 
Musk Ox, Exercise. Mar 4—8 


National Association of Manufacturers. 
Nov 5—3 
Natural resources. Nov 19—1; Feb 

Apr 29—8; May 6—1 

Nehru, Pandit. Mar 4—4 

Netherlands. (See also Netherlands East 
Indies) May 13—3 

Netherlands East Indies. Oct 22—5; 
Oct 29—3; Nov 19—4; Nov 26—4, 5; 
Jan 14—5 

Nobel Peace Prize. Nov 26—5 

Novikov, Nikolai. Apr 29—4 

©] 


Oil, world problem of. May 6—1; May 
13—3 


Feb 18—4 
P 


Palestine. Oct 15—5; Nov 5—5; Nov 
12—1, 7; Nov 26—5; Dec 10—4; 
May 18—5; May 20—1 

Pan America. Sept 24—5; Oct 22—1; 
Jan 21—5; Apr 8—1, 6; May 6—4 

Patterson, Robert P. Oct 1—5 

Pauley, Edwin. Feb 5—4 

ae Juan. (See also Argentina) Feb 

Philippine Islands. Oct 29—1; Feb 
18—4; Apr 1—1; May 13—4 

Photography. Mar 25—5; Apr 15—5 

Poland. Dec 10—1, 6 

Porter, Paul. Mar 25—5 

Post Office Department. Mar 4—3 

Potsdam conference. Sept 10—6; Dec 


Pressure groups. Mar 18—5; Mar 25—1 

Price Administration, Office of. (See also 
Inflation and Wage-price control) 
Nov 26—3; Apr 1—1; Apr 15—6; 
May 13—3 

Profit-sharing. Mar 11—3 

Puerto Rico. Oct 29—1; Dee 17—5 


Race relations. Sept 24—4; Oct 15—5; 
Nov 19—5; Mar 4—3; Apr 1—3 

Radar. Oct 1—5; Feb 11—7 

Radio. Apr 8—1, 5; Apr 15—4; May 
13—3 


Rationing. Nov 12—4 
Reece, Carroll. Apr 15—5 
Religious tolerance. Apr 1—3 
Republican Party. Apr 15—5 
Reuther, Walter P. Apr 8—5 
Romania. Oct 8—5; Dec 10—1, 7 
Roosevelt, Franklin D. Apr 8—4 
Roxas, Manuel. Feb 18—4; May 13—4 
Rubber. Jan 28—4 
Russia: 

Domestic problems. 

25—1 


aera. 


Osmena, Sergio. 


Feb 18—1; Feb 


Foreign relations. Nov 19—5; Dec 
0—1, 4; Dec 17—5; Jan 14—3, 4, 5; 
Jan 21—1; Feb 11—4; Feb 25—1; 
Mar 11—1, 5; Mar 18—1, 2, 3; Mar 
25—1, 5; Apr 29—4, 5; May 13—1 


Ss 


Science: (See also individual topics, 
Atomic energy, Radar, etc.) Oct 
8—8; Oct 29—7; Apr 29—5; May 
6—5; May 13—3 

Security Council. See United Nations 

Segura, Francisco. Apr 1—4 

Seibel, Fred O. Apr 29—4 









Shipping. Feb 18—7; Mar 1li—5 
Siam. Dec 17—4; Jan 28—5; Apr 1 
Smith, Bedell. Apr 1—5 e. 
Smith, Harold D. Feb 4—4 
Social Security. Oct 15—1; May 134 
Socialism in Europe. Dec 3—1. D 
10—1 _ = 
wpe, <7 2e—4 Jan 28—1, 3, 5. Mar 
; Apr 29—5; May 69? 
13—4 y 2; May 
apten, ateunie ae Mar 4—4 
tassen, Harold. ov 19—4; PF 
strat t, 8 eb 11~9, 
trategic Services, Office of. O 
Student Federalists. Feb 258 15-8 
ee. Mar 18—8 
upreme Court. Oct 1—5; A : 
te pr 29-3. 


May 
Syria. Nov 12—7 


T 
Television. Apr 15—8 
Trans-Jordan. Nov 12—7 
Transportation. (See also Aviation and 


Shipping) Apr 29—7; May 6—~9 
Truman, Harry S. Sept 17—s: Jan 

21—1; Feb 4—1; Dee 17—1 ’ 
Turkey. Nov 19—5; Jan 144 

21—5; Feb 4—5; Mar 25—5 


U 


Unemployment. See Employment 
herve eS wang Bae 6 Oct 15—1 
nite ine Workers. Nov 5—3: 
38—5; Dec 10—4; Feb Pa 
25—4; Apr 29—4 
United Nations: 
spout, Saws, Jan 7 
eneral Assembly. Jan 14—4; 
21—1, 4; Feb 4—1, 4; Feb Paap 
Mar 11—8; May 20—4 J 
General references. Sept 10—4; Oct 
1—5; Nov 12—4; Dec 10—4; De 
17—4; Apr 15—5 
International Court. Mar 18—4; Apr 
8—4 


> Jan 


Military force. Mar 25—4 
Security Council. Feb 4—4; Apr 1—4. 
Apr 8—4, 8; Apr 15—4; May 13-4 
Site. Feb 18—5; Apr 29—4 
Trusteeships. Feb 4—1 
United Nations Food and Agricultural 
Organization. Oct 29—5 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration. Sept 17-1; 
Nov 19—4; Nov 26—4; Apr 84 


United States: 
Budget and taxes. Oct 15—4; Feb 
Sept 24—7; Nov 


4—1, 4; Mar 4—3 
Foreign relations. 
5—4; Dec 10—4; Dec 17—1; Jan 
14—3; Feb 25—5; Mar 11—3, 8; 
Mar 18—1, 2, 3; Mar 25—3, 5; Apr 
1—3, 8; Apr 8—4; May 6—4 
Government and politics. Nov 12—4; 
Jan 14—5; Jan 21—1; Jan 28—17; 
Apr 15—5; Apr 29—1 
Loans to Allies. Oct 1—4; Feb 18-1 
Reconversion. Sept 10—3, 4; Sept 
17—4; Oct 22—4; Jan 28—4; Mar 
11—3; May 18—1 
Regional development. Mar 4—3 
Uruguay. Sept 24—5 


Vv 


Vargas, Getulio. See Brazil 
Venezuela. Oct 29—4; Nov 5—5 
Veterans Administration. Apr 15—6 


Ww 


Wage-price control. (See also Inflation) 
Nov 12—4; Dec 3—5; Dee 17-3; 
Jan 21—4; Feb 18—5; Mar 4—1 

Wages. Jan 28—5 

Wang Shih-chieh. Sept 10—8 

War, causes of. Jan 7—5; Feb 25—3 

Wavell, Archibald. Mar 4—5 

White House. Feb 4—4 

Wofford, Harris. Feb 25—8 

Women, equal rights legislation. 
2 


World bank and fund. Mar 25—4 
World Federation of Trade Unions. Ut 
1 


World government. (See alse Leagues 
Nations and United Nations) 0¢ 
29—5; Jan 7—6; Feb 25—8; 

worl whe A 

or ar II: 

Air power, use of. Nov 12—5; Feb 
11—3; Mar 25—4 4 

Chronology. Sept 10—4, 7; Dee 1 

Expenditures. Sept 10—4; May1 

Lend-lease. Sept 17—4 





- 


Negroes in. Feb 25—5 
Peace plans. Sept 10—1, 8; - 
24—4: Oct 1—4; Oct 8—4; 


15—4; Dec 17—4; Jan 14--3; Feb 
25—4; Mar 25—8 

Pearl Harbor investigation. Sept I 
5; Nov 26—4; Dec 3—5 

Potsdam conference. Sept 10—6; De 
1 


aa 

War criminals. Oct 22—5; Oct 29-4; 
Nov 5—1; Dee 3—4; Dec 10-4 

Wyatt, Wilson. Feb 25—1, 5 


Y 
Yemen. Nov 12—7 
Youth organizations. Feb 25—8; 7 


Yugoslavia. Nov 26—5; Dec 10—L & 












































































